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tracing of the descents and connexions of Irish families. The fol- 
lowing extract is a specimen of the minuteness and particularity 
with which such matters were put on record in former days: — 

" SiE Valentine Beowne of Molahiffe Baronet — he did marry Mary 
daughter of Sir Charles MacCarty, Knight, Viscount Muskebrt, by whom 
he had two sons and two daughters — viz. Sir Valentine Browne, two yeare 
and half old at May 1640, John, Elis, and Elenoure. The above Sir Valen- 
tine did depart this mortal life the 25th April 1640, and was interred in 
the Parish Church of Killarney — July 6th following — the truth of the 
Premises as testified by Edward Hussey of Eath in the County of Kerry, 
Esq — taken by me Albone Leverett, Officer at arms — to be enrolled in 
the Office at Arms." 

The connexion between the Brownes and MacCarties of Mus- 
kerry was still closer and more complicated by a second marriage 
of a former Sir Valentine with the sister of his son's wife, for among 
the same certificates we read that — 

" Sir Valentine Beowne of Molahife Baronet deceased 7th September 
1633 — he had to his first wife Elizabeth daughter of Gerrott Earl of Des- 
mond (that was attainted) by whom he had issue. Sir Valentine — James 
Browne — Nicholas, Ellenour, Mary, Catherine — His second wifewas Sheely 
daughter of the Eight Honb'" Sir Charles MacCarthy Viscount Carthy of 
Muskerry — by whom he left issue, Thomas, Margret, Mabel — " 

Of these issue, Captain James Browne is frequently mentioned 
in the records of the time as an officer under Lord Muskerry's com- 
mand, taken prisoner, exchanged, and finally slain in the battle of 
Knockninoss, near Mallow, some time before the surrender of his an- 
cestral fortress. 

I have nothing to add, except that, as Mr. Prendergast's mention 
of my trifling " Lake Lore" stands on record in your " Transac- 
tions," I beg the Society to give the little volume itself a place in 
their Library, by accepting the copy which I herewith transmit 
through their Secretaries. 



ON THE EUNIC CEOSSES OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

BY JOHN WINDELE, ESQ. 

Like Ireland, the Isle of Man possesses amongst her most remark- 
able monuments sculptured stone crosses, which have long attracted 
the attention and notice of the various writers who have visited or 
described that island and its remains. Some of these have been 
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depicted in Gough's edition of " Camden ;" in Wilson's " Prehis- 
toric Annals of Scotland;" in Worsaae's "Danes in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland;" in Kennibrook's " Etchings of the Runic 
Monuments in the Isle of Man ;" and in a work by the Rev. Joseph 
George Cmnming on Manx Geology and Topography. Casts of 
several of these crosses were taken a few years since, and deposited 
in some of the English and Scotch museums, of which Worsaae 
availed himself, in the work above mentioned, in speculating upon 
the Danish vestiges in Man. Since then the Rev. Mr. Cumming 
had further casts taken of the most beautiful and important of those 
crosses. Of these, thirteen duplicates have been secured for the 
Cork Institution. It was intended at the same time that they should 
be placed beside casts of those Irish crosses which had been to so 
much advantage exhibited in the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, and 
thus an opportunity would have been afforded to the archaeological 
student, and the public generally, for comparison and illustration. 
This design has, however, been unhappily frustrated, and the Manx 
crosses must remain, for the present at least, the only monuments 
of their class possessed by the Institution. 

I have carefully examined those casts, and given the views enter- 
tained of them by the writers who have noticed the originals my 
best consideration, and feel convinced, whether right or wrong will 
be for others to judge, that they ought to be regarded as derivatives 
from those of Ireland. They possess many characteristics in com- 
mon, and afford striking evidences of afiinity and similitude, as well 
as peculiarities of an opposite description. They are, in fact, im- 
pressed with the variant character of the two races, Celtic and Scan- 
dinavian, which have occupied Man between the ninth century, when 
the adventurous Norsemen first obtained a permanent footing in 
that island, and the thirteenth century, when it became united with 
England under Edward the First. 

The fragments of our early history, as well as the testimony of 
foreign writers, confirm the native Manx traditions, that the original 
colonization of the island was from Ireland. Its proximity, lying 
Tvithin nine leagues of this country, as well as its language, and 
the manners, habits, usages, and superstitions of the people, lend 
ftirther certainty to this opinion. The Round Tower, deemed so 
peculiar to Ireland, is not without its mute but eloquent represen- 
tative in Man. In Pagan and Christian times the intercourse was 
as that existing between two portions of the same country. Cam- 
den, Ussher, L huyd, and Pinkerton, are all agreed as to the Irish 
origin of the Manx. The latter says : — "It is clear from their speech, 
that the mhabitants of Man came chieflyfrom Ireland ; it was held 
by the Irish in the days of Orosius." ^thicus, the cosmographer, 
delivers a similar statement : — " Menavia insula seque ac Hibernia 
a Scotorum gentibus habitatur." Tigemach, the celebrated Irish 
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annalist, says that Cormac Ulphadus, King of Ireland, was so called 
because he forced the men of Ulster to colonize Man. It has been 
assumed that these were Crutheni, or Ulster Picts. But there had 
been an earlier emigration than this from Ireland thither, even ere 
yet the Scoto-Milesians had quitted the shores of Spain, if we credit 
the traditions of Man, and the very nebulous history of our own 
Tuatha de Dananns, for in that very mythic period of our .chronicles 
Mananan Mac Lir, or Orbsen, not only gave it a colony but his own 
name. Cormac, King of Munster, in the ninth century, describes 
this personage as a "famous merchant who dwelt in the Isle of Man." 
He was the greatest navigator of the western world, and used to 
presage good or bad weather from his observations of the heavens, 
and from the changes of the moon, wherefore the Scots (Irish) and 
Britons named him "god of the sea." They also called him Mac 
Lir, that is, the Son of the Sea, and from him the Isle of Man had 
its name, — " lar Cannaught," p. 20 ; also " Nennius," vii. Mananan 
was slain in battle at Lough Orbsen, now Corrib, in the county of 
Galway, by UUin, the grandson of Nuad of the silver hand. King 
of Ireland, twelve centuries before the Incarnation. The old statute- 
book of Man describes Mananan as " the first man who held Man, as 
the ruler thereof, and after whom the land was named. He reigned 
many years, and was a Paynim." " He kept theland,"it adds, " under 
mists by his necromancy. If he dreaded an enemy, he would of one 
man cause to seem one hundred, and that by art magic." The kings 
of Ireland regarded Man as a portion of their dominions. One of 
the rights of the King of Tara was fruit from Manann (the Irish 
name of Man), payable on the calends of August at Tara, — "Book of 
Kights," p. 3. Seal Balbh, a King of Connaught, was at the same 
time a King of the Cruithean tuaith (Pictland) and Manann. 

Amongst the legendary wonders of Man were reported a strand 
without a sea ; a ford far from the sea, which fills when the tide 
flows, and decreases when it ebbs ; a stone which moves at night in 
Glen Cindenn, and though it should be cast into the sea, or into a 
cataract, it would be found on the margin of the same valley again. 
There is also a mountain which turns round three times in the year. 
Man received its Christianity from Ireland, having been con- 
verted by Germanus and other disciples of St. Patrick ( Jocelyn, 
" Vit. Pat.," c. 92). 

But a new element was infused into the population of this island 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, consequent upon the invasion of 
the Northern Vikings. In 875, Harold Harfager, King of Norway, 
after having subjugated Zetland, the Orkneys, and Hebrides, added 
Man to his other possessions, and during the tenth and eleventh 
centm-ies a series of Norwegian kings ruled over the island. In 
1077, Godred Crovan succeeded in asserting his independence of 
Norway. He, it is said, divided the island, and assigned one portion 
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to the natives, and the other to his own followers. Magnus Bare- 
foot, King of Norway, however, subsequently recovered his dominion 
over Man, which he held until his death, when the family of Godred 
again repossessed themselves, and retained their authority until the 
time of Edward the First, when (in 1270) the Norwe^an domina- 
tion terminated, and passed to the Crown of England. Henry the 
Fourth granted the island to Sir John Stanley, an ancestor of the 
Derby family, to be held by the homage of a cast of falcons to be 
presented at every coronation. The regal jurisdiction enjoyed 
thenceforth by the Stanleys, as Lords of Man, was purchased by the 
Crown in 1765, and since then the property of the island has passed 
over to the Dukes of Athol, by descent in the female line from 
William Earl of Derby. 

Whilst in Ireland we have but few vestiges of the inroads of the 
Northern Vikings, their permanent occupancy of Man has left inde- 
lible traces on the character of its population and monumental 
remains. An interfusion of the old and the new races ensued, visi- 
ble in their institutions, habits, traditions, and to some extent even 
in their la,nguage and topographical denominations ; whilst the old 
Irish alphabet appears to have altogether fallen into disuse, the 
Eunic assumed its place, and is now alone to be found on the old 
lithic remains. 

" In every church-yard," says the writer of an old " Description 
of Man," in 1744, "there is a cross, around which they go three 
times (at funerals) before they enter the church." — p. 122. These 
crosses are of elegant form, consisting of shafts supporting circles, 
and transverse arms elaborately sculptured, and covered with inter- 
laced knot and scroll work. They are occasionally valuable, as 
illustrating costume, musical and other instruments, and the peculiar 
habits and ideas of their age. In type, as well as in their general 
style of ornament, they differ to some extent from our Irish crosses, 
with which, although extremely curious, and laboriously and mi- 
nutely executed, they wiU not bear a very close comparison. They 
rather approximate more to those of Scotland, which are, however, 
themselves but modified derivatives from those of Ireland, where 
the form and style were first elaborated. 

Of about thirty stone crosses, either entire or mutilated, at pre- 
sent remaining, thirteen bear inscriptions incised in the Kunic cha^ 
racter, and it is not a little remarkable, that these exclusively occur 
in the northern part of the island. Few of those are cut out of the 
stone entire, or have the spaces between the arms and within the 
circles perforated. Kirk Braddan cross is the only one of this cha- 
racter of which we have obtained a cast. The majority of them^ arc 
merely raised in low relief, on the surface of unwrought upright 
pillar-stones, and generally carved on the back and front. They 
present the appearance of ancient Heathen memorials Christianized. 
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The rude stone pillar, it is well known, was originally a Druidical 
monument; and so sacred was it held that the early Christian minis- 
ters, in very numerous instances, had the cross sculptured on it, " in 
order," says Fosbrook, " to change the worship without breaking 
the prejudice." Ledwich expresses their practice in other words: — 
"These upright stones," he says, "were, by an easy operation of 
carving a cross on them, changed from an Heathen to a Christian 
symbol." — " Antiquities of Ireland," p. 75. 

Their date, as crosses, may be assumed as between the fifth and 
twelfth centuries. In the former age the Isle of Man received its 
Christianity, and in the latter the use of the Runic character was 
proscribed by the Church. Indeed, it was so in Sweden in 1086, 
and in Spain in II 16. 

Worsaae, who had seen earlier casts than those taken by the Kev. 
Mr. Gumming, claims too much when he would appropriate all the 
Manx crosses to the Norwegians ; for they possess so many features 
to assimilate them to the Irish, that a very slight examination must 
show the unreasonableness of this pretension. He, however, ad- 
mits that " they are imitated and altered from the Scotch models 
with great expertness and taste." — p. 285. Even on those inscribed 
with Runic characters, and these are the minority, the occurrence 
of Celtic names, showing a mixed population, shoidd have suggested 
the possibility that all may not have been of northern erection, espe- 
cially when it should be borne in mind that there are not any such 
crosses in Sweden or Norway, and Avhen the very form of the mo- 
nument and much of the character of its ornamentation are so essen- 
tially Irish. A very little attention to these considerations should 
induce us to assign them to a mixed rather than to one peculiar 
race. They unquestionably unite characteristics derivable from both 
sources. Worsaae would rely on the presence of figures of dragons 
and serpents, as indicative of genuine Norwegian workmanship ; as 
if the use of these animals in sculpture had been exclusive to the 
North. Our own monumental crosses, shrines, illuminated initial 
manuscript letters, &c., will sufficiently exhibit the fallaciousness of 
this view. Serpents and interlacings form as much the staple of 
Irish and Scotch ornamentation as they did in Scandinavia; and 
therefore, as a test of origin, their presence is quite inconclusive. 
It requires no very acute powers of discrimination to arrive at the 
very obvious fact, that the recently converted and naturalized Norse- 
men, in Man, imitated a class of monuments which they found 
already in existence in the island. They varied some of the orna- 
mental details in accordance with their own national tastes, adding 
or substituting devices and figures, familiar in their own sculptures, 
for those which they found prevalent on those now imitated. We 
accordingly find the outline form of the Irish circle cross universally 
adopted. The Irish ornamentation, its triquetra, interlacings, and 
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imagery, were in the main copied ; but added to these were Northern 
beasts and birds of prey, snakes, and hybrid animals, Runic knots 
and inscriptions interspersed, derived from the myths of the Sagas 
and still well-remembered Pagan imaginings. 

The inscriptions, although speaking in the language and character 
of the Viking, and in general recording Scandinavian names, show, 
by the occasional presence of Celtic denominations, such as Mal- 
murra and Mai Brigt, that intermarriages and affinities with the old 
natives had been formed. As inscribed records, they are brief, 
simple, and meagre; merely declaring by whom, and for whom, 
they had been erected, and containing neither details nor dates. 
They contrast remarkably, indeed, with our more ambitious and 
communicative, but inflated and too eulogistic modern epitaphs. In 
the formulae, as well as matter of the inscriptions, they differ much 
from those of Ireland of the same period. Phraseology similar to 
our oroit do (a prayer for) never occurs in the Manx Runic inscrip- 
tions ; but in lieu of this we are informed, for instance, that Mai 
Brigt erected a cross for his own soul. The only name of an artist 
which occurs is that of a person named Gaut, who, it is mentioned 
on one of the five crosses at Kirk Michael, made that and all others 
in Man, probably all the Runic crosses on the island in his time. 

The mostremarkable cross is thatof Kirk Braddan, taken from the 
church-yard of that name in the centre of the island. It is four feet 
nine inches inheight and fourteen inches broad at the arms, according 
to the cast. Instead of interlaced cable-work, the shaft is sculptured 
with dracontine figures intertwining. It is decorated on three sides, 
the fourth being occupied by the following inscription: — " Thurlabr 
Neaki rlsti krus thana aft Fiak sun in bruthur sun labrs;" i.e. 
Thorlaf Neaki erected this cross to Fiak, the son of his brother, a 
son of labr. There are characters in the under part of the circle, 
which have been figured in Camden, and are supposed by Wilson 
to read iHESus : " a curious example," he says, " of the transition 
from the use of Runes to Roman characters." — p. 542. This read- 
ing, however, is doubtful. 

In the opinion which I have ventured to form on this monument 
I fear I shall be deemed very presumptuous ; for it happens to be 
entirely opposed to that of Dr. Wilson, the able Scottish antiquary, 
who pronounces it to be " the most thoroughly Scandinavian in 
character of all the Manx Runic crosses." " The style," he says, 
" implies the work of some Norwegian artist, which he derived from 
his own fatherland, though in some degree modified by the favourite 
models of Celtic art, which have influenced the form of other Chris- 
tian monuments In the island." — " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," 
pp. 541-2. " I am not aware," he adds, " if crosses of this form are 
found in Denmark or Norway ; but in nearly all the principal details, 
especially on the shaft, it differs entirely from the other Manx crosses, 
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and corresponds to those on Scandinavian relics of the Iron period." 
As far as I am capable of judging, there is not another Manx cross 
which so completely assimilates with the Irish model as this. Its 
form, the perforations within its circle, its tracery and style of orna- 
ment, completely establish its Irish affinity. Its main difference is 
in the absence of subdivisional compartments or cartouches from the 
face of the shaft; but the crosses of Tuam and Killaloe are equally 
defective in this respect. The Kunic inscription and Norse lan- 
guage could have been supplied to the sculptor by Thorlaf Neaki 
himself. It is right to observe, that the Kirk Braddan cross has 
been broken in the shaft, and is now kept together by an iron band, 
and a part of the circle has also been mutilated. 

The writer of the " Description of the Isle of Man," already 
cited, says, in reference to a tradition of Man having been origi- 
nally peopled by giants, that " when a new vault was being dug 
in Kirk Braddan church-yard they found the leg of a man very 
near four foot in length from the ancle to the knee." He further 
adds, in illustration of the tradition, that in Kirk Carbra church- 
yard was found " a human head of that monstrous circumference 
that a bushel would hardly cover it." — p. 123. 

There are five crosses at Kirk Michael, of which three have Runic 
inscriptions. The largest of these is a pillar-stone, seven feet eight 
inches in height, by twenty-three inches in breadth, standing in front 
of the church gate. The cross and sculptiu-es are slightly raised on 
the face of the stone, the latter representing a man and horse, a stag, 
dogs, knotted scaled dragons, spiral volutes, &c. Above the outer 
circle, which incloses the arms of the cross, occurs in each angle the 
interlaced device called the triquetra, from its trefoil form. This 
is a common ornament in ancient Irish monuments, as at Clonmac- 
noise, Killaloe, &c. It is also found on coins of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Iberno-Danish kings. 

The inscription, which is placed on one of the sides, reads from 
the bottom upwards, as is generally the case : — " lualfr sunr Thu- 
rulfs eins Kautharisti krus thano aftFrithu muthur sino;" i.e. loalf, 
son of Thorolf the Red, erected this cross to his mother Frida. 
The occurrence of Scandinavian names on this monument, especially 
those of old deities still retained, Thor and Friga, is peculiarly in- 
teresting. 

Another stands on the north side of the gate of Kirk Michael 
church-yard. It is also a pillar-stone, four feet two inches high and 
eighteen inches broad. On it is the figure of a man playing on a 
harp of the genuine Irish type ; two other figures hold in the hand 
either swords reversed, croziers, or staves. We have also the figures 
of a stag and dogs. The inscription in this case is on the back of 
the stone, and reads — "Raisti krus thana eftir Mai Muru fustra 
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sin M. Todir Dufgals kona is a thisi ati ;" i. e. McTodir Dugald 
erected this cross to Mai Muru, his foster-brother. 

A third cross is also a pillar-stone, three feet ten Inches in height, 
and eighteen inches broad. It stands on the wall on the south side 
of the church gate at Kirk Michael. Its face is covered with cable- 
work. The inscription contains the name of its sculptor, Gaut, 
or, as he calls himself, Gaut Biarnar, on a monument at Kirk An- 
dreas, and states that he had made all then in Man. It is remark- 
able as giving the manner in which the name of th^ island was 
pronounced by the Norwegians, "Maun." It also contains the 
ubiquitous name of Smith. The inscription — " Mail Brigdi sunr 
Athakans Smith raisti krus thano fm- salu sind sin Brukuin, Grant 
girthi thano auk ala I maun;" i. e. Malbrigd, son of Athakan (the) 
Smith erected this (cross) for his soul. Gaut made this (cross) and 
all in Man. A portion of this inscription is brought round from the 
side to the upper face of the cross. 

A fourth cross, also at Kirk Michael, is but a fragment. Its 
inscription reads simply — " Grims the Swarthy." 

On Kirk Andreas cross the inscription states that it was erected 
for Ufaig, but Gaut Biarnar made it. 

On another, also at Kirk Andreas, the inscription records that 
Sandulf the Swarthy erected this cross to his wife, Arinbiorg. 

On a cross near the Tynwald Hill the inscription announces 
that " Tnosruir erected these Runes to " 

It is a singular fact that, although the Bunic character is said to 
have been in use among the northern nations in Heathen times, that 
no Pagan Bunes have been found in Man, although the Norsemen 
had held it in possession at least a full century before their conver- 
sion to Christianity. This circumstance, added to others, is calcu- 
lated to throw suspicion on the pretensions to a pre-Christian origin 
which some have set up for it. In investigating its history very 
little can be found, in the obscurity which envelopes the subject, to 
justify the claims of northern antiquaries to its Pagan use. Ta- 
citus (" Germania," c. 19) denies to the Germans the knowledge of 
letters: — "Literarum secreta tam viri quam mulieres ignorant." 
The notcR or lots, with which they were in the habit of divining, 
must not be confounded with literary characters, and the earliest 
mention we have of Runes represent them as merely used for ma- 
gical incantations and sorceries. 

Runes may be of high antiquity, but the monuments reputed 
Pagan, on which they have been found in the North, are, to say the 
most, extremely few, and it may be questionable whether these be 
sufficiently accredited. The simplicity of the form of the letters, 
and the limited nature of the original alphabet, said to contain only 
sixteen letters before the addition of binde-runes, or compound cha- 
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racters, carry with them a better evidence of antiquity than the 
alleged invocation of Thor, in the sepulchre at Glavendrop, in 
Fuhnen. 

Be their origin as it may, certain it is that the vast majority of 
inscriptions in the North, as in the British Islands, have reference 
solely to Christian sepulchral uses, and that principally in records 
graven on stone, like the Assyrian cuneatic character and the Irish 
Ogham. On some monuments the inscription must be read from 
right to left, but generally the rule is the other way. We have no 
evidence of any Runic manuscript writing before the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

The proscription of this character by the Church took place, as 
already remarked, towards the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury. This, it may be concluded, arose from their use, or rather 
abuse, according to Varelius ("Runograph. Scand."), in diabolical 
exorcisms and other magical conjurations, by which they became so 
obnoxious as to have been designated by ecclesiastical writers as the 
handwritings of the devil. Before this, however. Runic writing 
had become much diifused, and extensively practised wheresoever 
the Scandinavian power or influence prevailed. In Scotland it was 
adopted as the common letter on many monuments, even in inscrip- 
tions in the Gaelic language. In different nations we find an alpha- 
betic variance. The Anglo-Saxon scale and letter differed jfrom 
the Scandinavian ; the Marcomanic from both ; and that especially 
under consideration, the Manx, varied in several respects from aU. 
In fact, the several nations using the Runes distorted and changed 
the forms, the order, and the powers of the letters, as if desirous to 
mystify, and justify the significance of the term Rune, which Spel- 
man derives from Ryne; i.e. Mysterium, a word cognate with the 
Irish Run, and the Welsh Rhin, occult or mysterious. 

It is worthy of observation that in Ireland, where certainly the 
Vikings had formed settlements, and held considerable possessions, 
especially in Dublin and others of our maritime cities, for at least a 
century and a half, we have not a single monument inscribed in this 
character. It is true, that in Lewis' Topography of Ireland a 
Danish inscription is mentioned on a tomb- stone at Tibroughny, 
in the county of Kilkenny, near Carrick-on-Suir ; but this happens 
to be a palpable mistake, as Mr Prim has assured me. We have 
seen too much of this absurd Danish origination assigned to all our 
ancient remains, the intrinsic worth of which is beneath contempt. 
But failing to produce Runes, some of our archjeologists are prepared 
to give us a derivative substitute in our Ogham character, between 
which and the Scandinavian letter they affect to perceive some 
points of resemblance. An idea so visionary could only have origi- 
nated in the paradox-loving mind of Ledwich, heated by his anta- 
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gonism to Vallancey, and be received by a " school" who look to the 
Danes as the source of all civilization in Ireland, and are satisfied to 
take up opinions without the labour of investigation. 

And now, turning for a moment to our own crosses, of which 
so many beautiful specimens were collected and shown in the late 
Dublin Industrial Exhibition, it is with extreme regret it must be 
stated, that the hopes a short time since entertained of procuring 
for Cork duplicate casts have been altogether disappointed. After 
incurring considerable expense, and after Mr. Brash, one of our 
members, had, at considerable inconvenience to himself, volunteered 
to proceed to Dublin, to superintend the necessary process of select- 
ing and re-casting such of those monuments as were deemed most 
suitable, he found that, subsequently to the sale of the exhibited 
casts to the Directors of the Sydenham Crystal Palace, the moulds 
had been ruthlessly cast aside, and, imder masses of rubbish, after 
a toilsome search, could a few fragments only be procured! The 
reward of much expenditure and exertions has been the disjointed 
portions of three crosses and some few particles of sculptured arches 
and columns, of no possible value. 

The fact is but little creditable to the oflScials charged with the 
care of these remains after the close of the Exhibition. But it is 
unfortunately too much in keeping with the neglect and mismanage- 
ment so indignantly attributed to them lately in the " Art Journal." 
We should have thought that no man of ordinary education or in- 
telligence could have been insensible to the value or the preservation 
of such objects, much less could we have dreamt of the wanton de- 
struction that impended, or of the barbaric indifference that could 
have permitted it, and brought such a weight of opprobrium upon 
the reputation of our country. 

By this act of Vandalism, the kind and generous desires of Mr. 
Dargan, who had intended to present to the Cork Athenaeum some 
beautiful casts of ancient ecclesiastical monuments, full of archaeolo- 
gical interest, have been also rendered abortive ; for when they came 
to be sought for, they were found quite mutilated, and in a state ut- 
terly useless. The sympathy expressed for our objects and wishes 
by Lord Talbot de Malahide, and the great trouble that his Lord- 
ship had taken on our behalf in their furtherance, not only by cor- 
respondence, but also by personal exertions, in conjunction with Mr. 
Brash, were, in like manner, wasted to no purpose.' 

' Mr. Windele having very justly and the other zealous members of the 

excluded Lord Talbot de Malahide and Executive of the Exhibition of 1853 

Mr. Dargan from the odium attaching must equally lament that the careless- 

to the lamentable destruction of the nessofofficials should have caused such 

casts in question, we are sure that every an irreparable loss to the student of the 

one must also feel that Dr. Lentaigne antiquities of Ireland — Eds. 



